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Does the United States Still Need 
the Exghteenth Century? 


HE American Council of Learned Societies at its Thirty-seventh annual 

meeting on January 26-27, 1956, at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., will discuss several aspects of national inheritance from the eighteenth 
century: How far is this inheritance still workable? What parts of it are 
obsolete? What parts of it handicap us in our future as a nation? 

In an initial press release on this portion of the annual meeting, Howard 
Mumford Jones, Chairman of the Council, pointed out that the constitutional 
structure of the United States, its laws, its political framework, the Bill of 
Rights, the theory of voting and of citizenship, the idea of public responsi- 
bility for education, and the relation between state and church have descended 
to us from the eighteenth century. 

Members of the Council and the secretaries of the constituent societies are 
to hold three all-day panel discussions, each of which is to be conducted by 
four specialists in the eighteenth century. The first of these panels is to ex- 
plore the present validity of the eighteenth-century theory of man, his intel- 
lectual, emotional, and social nature. The second is to concern itself with the 
eighteenth-century origins of the American state. The third is to devote itself 
to eighteenth-century theories of art. In all discussions the relevance of these 
concepts to the needs of the present day and to possible requirements of the 
future will be stressed. 

Summaries of the panel discussions will be presented at an evening session 
to be held in the Grand Ballroom. The principal speaker on that occasion is 
to be Barnaby C. Keeney, President of Brown University. 

Arrangements are being made to accommodate interested persons from 
outside the Council at these sessions, but space at the panel discussions is 
rather strictly limited. 

Shortly after the preliminary announcement of this program, the Toledo 
Blade commented editorially. The editorial was so successful in its recognition 
of the challenge of the theme of the meeting that it is reprinted here.* 


* Reprinted by permission from the Toledo Blade, October 7, 1955. 
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One Century to Another 


HE extent to which the United States still lives in the eighteenth cen- 

tury has been announced as the subject for discussion by the American 
Council of Learned Societies at its annual meeting in Washington next Jan- 
uary. And it wouldn’t surprise us if it turns out to be a real lively affair. 

For there is no variety of speculation that is so much fun as that which 
involves juggling time in one way or another—making the present part of 
the past, or imagining what living in a past era would have been like. Thus, 
one of the most popular discussions on the radio program, “Conversation,” 
conducted by Clifton Fadiman (it was repeated the other night), is the one 
in which three prominent historians—Arnold Toynbee, Henry Steele Com- 
mager, and Jacques Barzun—discussed which past period they would most 
like to have lived in. 

This kind of playing with a nonexistent time machine inevitably produces 
argument over what it really was like to live in the various periods selected. 
And it’s here the other kind of time juggling—determining how the past has 
influenced the present—often is more satisfactory. 

There is not much doubt that the United States in the twentieth century 
still is heavily indebted to the eighteenth. The Age of Enlightenment, the 
belief in man as a rational, infinitely perfectible animal, continue to dominate 
our political thinking, our moral attitudes, our day-to-day relationships. 

What the experts of the American Council of Learned Societies propose 
to examine is whether or not we have clung too tenaciously to this heritage, 
whether or not we have made the adaptations in our beliefs and our institu- 
tions which may be suggested by what has been learned from the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. They even propose to discuss whether or not we 
should be hearing eighteenth-century music today. 

It’s an arguable proposition that Americans have let themselves be hyp- 
notized by the principles on which the government of this nation was 
founded. Some visitors to the United States profess amazement at the degree 
to which its residents live in the past, at the reverence for history and histori- 
cal precepts in so young a country. 

Our impression is that, in truth, this country has achieved a fairly satis- 
factory blend of eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries. And the 
mixture, though in some respects inclined to the incongruous, is of a gen- 
erally tough and serviceable sort. 

Say it still rests on a belief in man’s perfectibility. This belief no longer is 
of the eighteenth century kind represented in the writings of Condorcet, or 
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Rousseau, or the other French philosophers who believed this perfectibility 
to be inevitable and certain to proceed on a fixed time schedule. Say the the- 
ories of Darwin, of Freud, of Jung have undermined and altered this concept. 
Yet it is the mixture of the two notions, their interaction on each other, which 
has produced a concept of progress and perfectibility of an essentially dif- 
ferent, twentieth century sort. 

We will look forward with interest to what the experts of the American 
Council of Learned Societies have to say. Meantime, we suppose that other 
not so learned Americans may find it profitable to have a look at the extent 
and the result of the influence of the eighteenth century on this twentieth 
one we live in. 
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The States and Educational Forecasting* 


By J. F. WecemMeyer, Jr. 


HE assertion that the United States has assumed world leadership has 

been made so frequently as to become almost a commonplace. It might 
be more nearly precise to say that the nation has been thrust, somewhat un- 
willingly, into a position of great global responsibility in which frequently it 
has exercised considerable constructive leadership since the close of the Second 
World War. On some occasions, however, it has failed to do so. 

Our position of importance is tied closely to our economic strength which 
in turn stems from our unique history of social and economic development. 
Our uncertainty on the international scene results, in part at least, from our 
own lack of understanding of this history and, therefore, from our lack of 
understanding of ourselves. An increase in our national awareness is essential 
if this nation is to play a part in world affairs worthy of our heritage. It is 
equally essential if we are to achieve a well-balanced understanding of the 
peoples of other countries. 

Since there is little likelihood that our international responsibilities will 
decline, two great tasks face our educational system: the education of our- 
selves and of our children in the meaning of the American experience; and a 
parallel education in the history, patterns of behavior, and goals of the mem- 
bers of those societies and nations with whom we must come into increasing 
contact. These two tasks face us at all levels—local and private, state, and 
national. This paper is concerned with the state level only, although many of 
its implications are pertinent elsewhere. 

Fully to appreciate the difficulties being faced by the states in planning to 
meet their share of the educational burden, we should review some of the 
many social changes which have occurred in recent years. 

A major factor has been the movement of the population from rural to 
urban centers. In 1790, 94 percent of the population lived in rural areas. By 
1900, 60 percent was still rural. By 1950, this figure had dropped to 36 percent. 
These changes have been interlocked with increases in manufacturing, trans- 
portation, trade and service; in other words, with the development of a spe- 
cialized economy. The development of such an economy, so revolutionary in 


* Paper delivered at the Interstate Conference on Labor Statistics, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, July 8, 1955. Somewhat revised, it is being reprinted by permission of the editors of 
the Conference Proceedings now in press. (United States Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics.) 
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its effects on our society over the past century and more, is not a static phe- 
nomenon. More recently, changes in the total population and in the organiza- 
tion of industry, in the geographic relocation of both, and in the increasing 
use of self-adjusting, automatic machinery, foreshadow a more rapid series 
of changes in the forthcoming decades. 

The increasing birth rate alone is, and will continue to be, an important 
influence. For example, live births in the United States rose from the 1933 
low of 2.3 million, to 2.6 million in 1940 and to 3.8 million in 1947. Although 
some decline in the birth rate followed, the total number of births rose again 
shortly and last year, for the first time, slightly exceeded 4 million. Contrary 
to expectations, the total population rose to 150 million in 1950 and recently 
has exceeded 160 million. 

The flight to the cities and their industrial environs has continued. In 
1940, the 168 standard metropolitan areas recognized by the Census had a 
population of 69 million, or 50 percent of the national total. In 1950 the num- 
ber of inhabitants of these areas had risen to 84.5 million, or 56 percent of 
the total population. Incidentally, the rate of increase in the surburban parts 
of these areas was much greater than in the central cities. 

Geographic relocation of the population remains a continuing influence. 
Between 1940 and 1950 heavy shifts to the West Coast and to Florida were 
involved, with above average population increases in several of the South 
Atlantic seaboard states. Against an average population increase for the whole 
country of 14.5 percent, California increased by 53 percent and Florida by 46 
percent. Among northern industrial states, above average increases were 
recorded for Connecticut, New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan. World 
War II was immediately responsible for much of this relocation, but the trend 
has been continuing. Many interacting factors behind these population shifts 
can be identified. The availability of employment opportunities, wage and 
salary differentials and the well-known mobility of the American labor force 
all played a part. In terms of employment, some of the relocation related di- 
rectly to the sites of industrial or governmental enterprises such as shipyards, 
aircraft factories, or large military installations. Other employment oppor- 
tunities in the secondary industries, such as trade and service, developed as 
the result of employment in the primary industries.” 


1 A recent study by Seymour L. Wolfbein of the Bureau of Labor Statistics (“Chang- 
ing Geography of American Industry,” U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Monthly Labor Review, July 1954) examines industrial patterns by regions 
between 1939 and 1953. The New England and Middle Atlantic regions had lesser 
increases in employment in every major industry division than had the United States 
at large. In mining they both experienced very substantial decreases. The West South 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific regions had greater increases than average in all industry 
divisions, except for mining in the Pacific region. The changes in other regions were 
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Closely related to the industrial and geographic shifts are the changes in 
the occupational composition of the labor force. Between 1940 and 1950, the 
number of clerical workers in the United States rose by 58 percent, compared 
with an increase of only 25 percent in total employment. Operatives and 
kindred workers rose by 38 percent; craftsmen, foremen and kindred work- 
ers by 51 percent. Other large increases were recorded for professional and 
technical workers and for service workers not in private households. Sharp 
declines in employment occurred among farmers, farm managers, farm 
laborers and foremen, and among private household workers.” 

It is against this background of complex economic and social development 
that the states are being called upon to plan for their future educational needs, 
a task which is as difficult as it is essential. In other fields, state governments, 
generally speaking, have not adjusted quickly to the requirements brought 
on by social and economic changes. All too frequently, planning, if any, fol- 
lowed rather than preceded recognition of a potential crisis. This is particu. 
larly true with respect to the problems of our great urban centers. Zoning and 
land use, workmen’s compensation, other labor and welfare legislation, utili- 
zation of water resources, and sewage disposal are among the problems which 
have frequently been tardily or inadequately attacked by state governments. 

In education, the record has been somewhat better, although there remain 
areas in which support is weak. The principle of free, compulsory public edu- 
cation has been universally recognized. All states now accept some responsi- 
bility for higher education and, in recent years, state institutions, in some 
respects, such as adjustment of teachers’ salaries to the rising living costs, 
have more than kept pace with private ones. On the other hand, there are 
fears that public institutions may occasionally have yielded to popular pres 
sure in the matter of educational standards. In any case, the forthcoming 
large increases in enrollment place on the state institutions and on the state 
governments a heavy responsibility to provide adequate advance plans and to 
put them in effect as soon as possible. 

Those of us who are concerned with the training and utilization of highly 
trained personnel have been troubled lest this aspect of educational planning 


spotty. For the East North Central region, substantially greater than average increases 
were recorded for construction and manufacturing while mining declined by 12 per- 
cent as against a national increase of one percent. The South Atlantic states had sub 
stantially greater increases in government, finance, and trade. Curiously enough, despite 
the efforts of many South Atlantic states to encourage industry during the past ten 
years, the region failed to share fully in the national growth of construction and 
manufacturing. 

2 Veterans Administration in cooperation with Bureau of Labor Statistics, Occups 
tions and Industries in the East North Central States, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1954. 
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be neglected. Over the past few decades, the increase in the number of spe- 
cialists required by our society has raised the question of whether the popula- 
tion can supply enough brainpower to meet these demands as they continue 
to increase rapidly. A general survey of this problem was undertaken by the 
Commission on Human Resources and a report by its Director, Dael Wolfle, 
was published last year. Although the Commission found most of the fields 
in present or imminent short supply, its general conclusion was that the 
population contains potentialities sufficient to produce the needed specialists, 
provided that selection, guidance, training and utilization techniques were 
improved. This report is the only comprehensive treatment of all the highly 
trained fields and can be commended heartily although much of the statisti- 
cal evidence is necessarily sketchy. Only on the basis of such studies can we 
appreciate the need for better measures of supply, demand, and employment 
in these fields and devise means of meeting this need. 

In calling attention to this aspect of the dual educational tasks mentioned 
earlier, there is no intention to neglect other considerations. Below the level 
of the highly-trained worker, recent changes in labor force composition re- 
quire the preparation of large numbers of workers of different kinds. The 
two most obvious broad vocational fields are clerical and industrial work. 
The secondary schools and perhaps some of the junior colleges are particu- 
larly concerned with this type of training, but vocational preparation remains 
only one of the functions of the total educational establishment of this coun- 
try. Even in this connection the aim should be a citizenry familiar not only 
with the basic skills of education (reading, writing, and numbering) but also 
cognizant of the American experience in something more than superficial 
terms. Included as well should be an understanding of the nature and source 
of the great ideas of mankind and some familiarity with at least one other 
culture, acquired in part through training in at least one foreign language. 
This aim is not so broad as to interfere with the accommodation by the sec- 
ondary schools and colleges of the vocational needs of the students. Demon- 
strations of the possibility of combining humanistic and vocational training 
are available in the programs of some of our leading technical universities, 
where a specific proportion of the time of students engaged in highly techni- 
cal professional curricula is set aside for humanistic exploration. A great num- 
ber of our secondary schools offer the high school equivalent of this approach. 

There is evidence, however, that many pupils with the capacity for ad- 
vanced intellectual attainment are not stimulated to receive this extended 
training, and that many of those (perhaps half) capable of college work lack 
the opportunity so to broaden their educational experience. At both college 
and secondary levels there are few course offerings in non-Western civiliza- 
tions. Closely related to this neglect is a shortage of teaching materials deal- 
ing with these civilizations. (The ACLS has been endeavoring to correct this 
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situation over the past twenty-five years, but its many successes have been 
dwarfed by the immensity of the total need.) 

On the credit side of the ledger, it cannot be disputed that the American 
educational system is quantitatively unprecedented in history and un- 
paralleled anywhere in the world today. In the fall of 1954, 2.5 million stu- 
dents were enrolled in institutions of higher learning. All of these students 
had had twelve years of previous schooling and were deemed by some college 
or university to be sufficiently prepared to undertake work at the college 
level. For purposes of comparison, according to a recent UNESCO report’ 
the United States in 1950 had 43 percent of the students enrolled in higher 
education throughout the world, excluding the USSR. Europe had 2 
percent and all of Asia only another 24 percent. 


It is difficult to imagine our society functioning without an educational 
system of this kind. In preparing youth for participation in one or another 
branch of our economy, the system serves as a gigantic training and selection 
device. At the same time it locates talented youth for advanced training, 
thereby making available on a broader scale than ever before a maximum 
number of persons trained to the highest level of their capacity. In order to 
meet the needs of the increasingly specialized and complex world of the 
future, the process of location must be improved and expanded. This aspect 
of the total educational problem, like so many other aspects, is complicated 
by the tremendous increase in the birth rate during the 1940’s, an increase 
which has already placed our elementary school system under great pressure. 
The shortage of teachers and the insufficiency of physical facilities at this 
level are now chronic. Secondary schools are becoming aware of the same 
difficulties. Colleges and universities will inherit these ills even before 1960, 
and by 1970 enrollments well may have doubled. 

The urgent necessity for educational planning by the states already has 
been mentioned, together with some of the factors which must be taken into 
consideration to ensure the adequacy of such planning. Let us now look at 
the statistical tasks before the states if this planning is to be based on reason- 
ably accurate estimates of future trends. 

When, as early as 1952,* the ACLS called attention to the implications to 


3 Department of Social Science, Statistical Division, UNESCO, Preliminary Report 
on Statistics of Higher Education, 1930-1950, Paris, 1952. It should be noted that the 
percentage of enrollment in Asia does not take into account the tremendous develop. 
ments in higher education claimed by the Chinese Communist government during the 
past five years. 

* Wellemeyer, J. F., Jr., “Famine and Feast, Prospective Personnel Needs in the Hu 
manities and the Social Sciences,” ACLS Newsletter, Vol. III, No. 4, Autumn 1952 
Wellemeyer, J. F., Jr., and Lerner, Pauline A., “Higher Education Faculty Require 
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higher education of the increased birth rate, its reasons for so doing depended 
largely on the professional personnel problem. Although the obvious forth- 
coming emergency was still some years away, the ACLS recognized the 
training of a new generation of college and university teachers as a challenge 
of which the institutions appeared to be unaware. In placing its emphasis on 
personnel, the Council, of course, was not oblivious to the concomitant 
problems of facilities and financing. These are ever present, and state pro- 
grams must provide a balance of all three aspects. 

Our higher education establishment now comprises more than 1,800 public 
and private institutions. These include junior colleges, city and community 
colleges, large universities, small and often isolated liberal arts colleges, tech- 
nical institutes, and a bewildering variety of other training centers. The 
preponderance of these fall under state control. Private institutions, in part 
because of recent difficulties in obtaining expanded financial support, prob- 
ably will not expand greatly in response to the approaching increases in en- 
rollments. A number of them have made careful studies of anticipated expan- 
sion, and those that have come to our attention reveal plans for an increase 
of from 7 or 8 to perhaps 20 percent. It is also unlikely that any substantial 
number of new private institutions will be established. This situation leaves 
state and local institutions to bear the main burden of the oncoming tide 
of students. 

Although a number of agencies have made national estimates of future 
educational requirements, operating programs of expansion can be formulated 
only in the states. A number of state studies already have been made, among 
them those of the fourteen states of the Southern Regional Education Board, 
Michigan, California, Ohio, and others. All of these studies have been based 
on estimates of future higher education enrollments. National estimates have 
been projected to 1970, and their extension to 1975 is being considered. Since 
college entrance is usually at age eighteen, such a projection requires few 
assumptions about future fertility rates. 

There have been two main methods of estimation. One is the “cohort- 
survival” method. By this the college age population for 1965, for example, 
is estimated by applying standard mortality rates to the corresponding age 
group from the 1950 Census. To this result can be applied an estimate of the 
percentage of the age group which reasonably can be expected to enter college 
at that time. The ratio of college-attenders to college age population can be 
examined over previous years and a reasonable projection made. The validity 
of this projection may be weakened by the fact that the pattern of college 
attendance over the past two decades has been abnormal. This method, how- 


ments in the Humanities and the Social Sciences, 1952-1970,” School and Society, Vol. 
78, No. 2020, November 14, 1953. 
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ever, has been used by the ACLS in preparing national estimates, and a num- 
ber of state studies have been based on it. 

The other method of estimating future requirements is that of tracing each 
cohort year by year through school. This has been used by the United States 
Office of Education which now has unpublished estimates going forward to 
1965. The key problem in this method is the estimation of drop-outs for future 
years, which involves assumptions similar to those basic to the first method. 
Furthermore, it requires assumptions concerning migration. In any case, 
this approach has been useful for state studies in that it yields figures for each 
year for all levels of education. A number of states have used both methods. 

Estimation of enrollment for higher education at the state level is much 
more difficult than at the national level. National estimates, for example, are 
not concerned with allowances for internal migration at the college age level, 
a problem of considerable concern to state planners. To assist the states in 
estimating college age population, the Bureau of the Census is now preparing, 
for release this fall, a set of projections for all the states. The Census statistics 
will be based on the existing projections of total population and will employ 
a consistent method of including the factor of migration. Although individual 
states will be employing their own methods, these figures can provide a 
useful guide. 

The ACLS concern with the problem of estimating faculty requirements 
should be an important element in any state study. This concern is deserving 
of consideration in connection with estimation in various fields and estimation 
of needs for various kinds of educational institutions and various locations in 
the state. Other aspects of these state studies are the use of employment data 
and the application of state inquiries concerning industrial development. As 
mentioned earlier, data on student migration are of major importance in this 
connection. Some states have met this problem by raising fees for out-of-state 
students. This development is questionable from the point of view of the 
student to whom “going away to college” is a fundamental part of his educa- 
tional experience; but it must be recognized in any study as an element of 
the financial responsibility of the state concerned. 

It must be recognized that the use of projections of economic activity as a 
basis for determining demands on the educational system is very difficult in 
that such projections involve many assumptions and should be attempted only 
on a rough short-term basis. For example, the forecasting of occupational dis- 
tributions by states or localities presents innumerable complications. National 
studies of certain occupations can furnish some clues to those who have ac- 
quired a basic knowledge of the prospective industry composition of the area. 

It will be clear that the preparation of state estimates of enrollments in 
higher education is a partially charted territory only. It is one in which esti- 
mates are urgently needed, and the techniques will need to be developed 
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through experience. Some final warnings about the operational use of esti- 
mates of this kind might be useful. Statisticians dealing with large changes 
such as those in the higher education field, are inclined to make conservative 
estimates of the problem. The statistical estimates, often expressed as a range, 
then form the basis of programs devised by other groups, who feel that they 
must be conservative because they are dealing with the scarcest of commodities 
—money. As a result, the final plans very often are too small to meet the 
problem and revisions come so slowly that many extra years may be required 
to achieve an acceptable minimum program. Some action can be taken to 
alleviate this situation. 

First, the statistician should stay as close as possible to the person or group 
in charge of programming, so that the nature of the statistical ranges pro- 
vided can be explained in terms of the program problems involved. This is 
more easily said than done, since there are not enough statisticians to make all 
the estimates that are wanted and to work with programming groups at 
the same time. 

Second, a statistical checking program should be established which will 
permit the examination of the problem at recurrent intervals and the prepara- 
tion of revised estimates made necessary by ongoing experience. If the pro- 
gramming can remain flexible, and revised estimates can be prepared, esti- 
mates of a very rough nature, and for shorter periods, can be tolerated. 
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The Humanities and the News 


By Burr P. Garnett 


[ Mr. Garnett, a newsman of forty-five years’ experience, looks at 
the humanities through the eyes of his own profession. In this article 
he discusses one aspect of the problem of scholarly communication, 
that of creating a popular understanding of humanistic endeavor and 
of its effects and influences. ] 


DISCUSSION document relative to a program for the national or- 

ganization devoted to the advancement of humanistic studies, recently 

issued by the Executive Director of the American Council of Learned So — 

cieties, asserts that “it should be the aim of such a program to create humani- | 
ties consonant with the times . . . and to make them maximally effective in 
society.” To a newsman, it is clear that any program really effective in society 
must be accompanied by popular comprehension and appreciation of the pur- 

poses and motives of the institutions and individuals framing it. 

The necessity of public understanding of aims and activities was recog- — 
nized by the leaders of the physical and natural sciences a long time ago. — 
One of their important organs of information, Science Service, has empha- 
sized this feeling in the following words: “People as a whole should so far as 
possible understand the aims and achievements of modern science, not only 
because of the value of such knowledge to themselves, but because research 
directly or indirectly depends upon popular appreciation of its methods.’ 
Precisely the same is true of the humanities. 

The sciences came to this realization a generation ago. In 1921 the late | 
E. W. Scripps encouraged wider understanding of these fields by providing 
an endowment and leadership in establishing Science Service as a news and 
public information agency. This is a non-profit corporation, with its scientific 
responsibility guaranteed by trustees chosen by the National Research Coun- 
cil, the National Academy of Sciences, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the E. W. Scripps Estate, and the journalistic pro- 
fession. Its director and staff are devoted to the furtherance of the public 
understanding of scientific research. 

It may be that the humanities are now ready for a development of similar 
character. In certain senses they are where the sciences were in 1921. Then, — 
the professor of physics or of chemistry seemed as remote from the popular ; 
world as does the professor of linguistics or of philosophy now. To the public ' 
at large the activities, indeed the achievements, of research chemists in univer- 
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sity laboratories had as little meaning as have phonemics or the manipulation 
of the sound-spectograph today. Yet this was the time when plastics were 
being developed (the word “rayon” was invented in 1922), when the additive 
for reducing detonation in automobile motors—tetraethy] lead—was just being 
demonstrated at a meeting of the American Chemical Society in Pittsburgh, 
when the possibilities of our new physico-chemical world were just being 
revealed. 

On the impetus of Science Service, the Associated Press as well as many 
newspapers and magazines began to employ “science editors.” No “humani- 
ties editor” has as yet appeared on the horizon, unless the editors of book re- 
views or some of the custodians of newspaper libraries or “morgues” be 
considered such. 

The humanities have not had a “news appeal” comparable to that of the 
sciences—up to now. Such news attention as has been given has been sporadic, 
indirect, and almost clandestine. Most newspaper editors and editorial writers 
have humanistic educational backgrounds, even though the humanities are 
not thought of as overt requisites for their jobs. Many journalists acquire a 
familiarity with social, economic and cultural problems in the daily work of 
reporting and interpreting the events which come most prominently to their 
attention, both at home and abroad. But, ordinarily, such knowledge is called 
into play only when some crisis—armed rebellion or war—threatens, usually 
too late to create a public opinion aware of and able to avert the impending 
danger. The whole presents us with a strange paradox: public appreciation of 
science which applauds the expenditure of fabulous sums on the mechanisms 
of destruction which will make any crisis most devastating to everybody in- 
cluding ourselves, and no comprehension of the tools of understanding which 
will prevent the crisis from happening. 

As the Executive Director of the ACLS has so frequently pointed out, 
most of the world’s serious problems lie in areas which demand specialized 
humanistic treatment. Our problem, now, is not to make thermo-nuclear 
bombs. Our problem is to create a moral and intellectual atmosphere that 
will prevent their use. The first task is scientific; the second is definitely 
humanistic. 

The humanities are the positive search for security—security through un- 
derstanding and solving the problems that create insecurity. 


Appropriations of the public’s funds for national defense brought about 


_ much of the scientific research that produced the awful weapons that no 


nation dares use. And the achievements of such research now have brought 
about tacit agreement at the topmost levels of government that there cannot 
be atomic warfare without destruction of civilization. 
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If there can be no war without the use of atomic weapons, it would seem 
that about the only plans civilized people can make for the future must rely 
on the assumption that there will be no more large-scale war. 

There can be no assumption, however, that the problems of vast popula- 
tions will subside and disappear simply because there may be no more war. 
Quarrels and misunderstandings growing out of differences in religions, cus- 
toms, traditions, often are as serious as those of over-population, famine, dis- 
ease and poverty. And these clearly are problems that cannot be solved 
without recourse to humanistic knowledge and wisdom. If the humanities 
are to be “consonant with the times” and “maximally effective,” the forty 
years ahead should see a development comparable to that of science during 
the previous forty years. Specialists in at least some branches of the humanities 
should soon begin to occupy places of respect and prominence equal to the 
exalted chairs occupied by physical chemists or members of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. 

When the humanities become publicly as important as science has become, 
there will be special “services” supplying the newspapers, radio and television 
broadcasters, with news and general information; there will be “humanities 
editors” or “humanities columnists” on the staffs of newspapers; the press 
associations will have special reporters covering the activities of scholarly 
societies affiliated with the ACLS; there will be special programs, with hu- 
manities experts appearing, for radio and television broadcasts; there will be 
many motion pictures of the documentary type to be shown before especially 
interested groups. 

There probably will be “humanities” clubs among high school pupils and 
adult education groups; lecturers will appear regularly before parent-teachers 
associations or before local historical, art, musical, literary, anthropological, 

philosophical, and numismatic groups. There will be humanities exhibits at 
local museums—and there probably will be a great national museum devoted 
exclusively to the fascinating facts and artifacts discovered in the course of 
advancing humanistic studies and researches. Humanistic exhibitions or 
“fairs” on local, national and international scales will be held, regularly— 
possibly sponsored by newspapers, universities, local tourist-promotion inter- 
ests, or the government. 


Again, it should be pointed out that there are just such activities advancing 
popular knowledge and appreciation of science because of the strong move- 
ment a generation ago among the scientific organizations in the United States 
to popularize not only industrial chemistry, metallurgy, electronics, but also 
astronomy, physical anthropology, biology and other natural sciences not 
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necessarily concerned with the production of nylon, deep freezes, television 
sets, or plastic commodities. 

The need for similarly publicizing the humanities will increase as intelli- 
gent and concerted effort is made by American leaders to understand and to 
work sympathetically with the peoples of other cultures toward solution of 
their mutual problems. 

Humanists have been known to complain of the lack of appreciation and 
public acclaim they feel that their work deserves. To a degree the humanists 
themselves may be to blame for this condition. Most of them recognize that 
scholars oftener than not write for the information of other scholars and 
have shown a minor interest in presenting their views or findings in the 
popular magazines, the newspapers, the movies or television shows. 

The popularization of such material may seem to be more difficult than 
the comparable popularization of scientific activity. A polio vaccine or an 
atomic reactor is a tangible thing. Far less tangible are the effects of modern 
humanities, dedicated as they are to an understanding of other peoples— 
their languages, their ways and customs, their modes of expressing them- 
selves. These effects, however, can be powerful forces in the world. Our task 
is to describe them in terms understandable not only to people’s minds but 
to their hearts as well. 

The humanistic approach can have practical results which are all too often 
overlooked. Certainly the smoothness with which the United States, or any 
nation, develops trade and cultural relations may well depend upon the extent 
to which its government’s representatives, its educators, tourists or commer- 
cial agents understand what the humanists understand. 

Perhaps one of the first things that the people of the United States should 
learn is that the leaders of thought in other lands may be as eager to have 
the people of this country see their dramatic performances, their dances, their 
art, hear their music, and taste their foods, and in general appreciate their ac- 
complishments and their “way,” as we Americans seem to feel that the peo- 
ples of countries with a less high standard of living (in our view) should be 
eager to become like us and adopt our way. 

American humanistic scholars are well aware that modern humanities 
can help direct and control human behavior throughout the world in peaceful 
rather than warlike ways. 

A program of lively and popular exposition of the splendid services 
rendered by the humanities during the recent war—and indeed throughout 
the history of the Republic—must accompany other steps toward creating 
humanities consonant with the times, maximally effective in society, and 
esteemed as highly by the public as are the sciences. 

A major task in such a program is to teach ourselves that our vaunted 
American know-how does not sufficiently include knowing how to make and 
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keep friends, on a national basis, in areas where we need friends—where, 
indeed, we may desperately need friends in years to come. 

The American public cannot learn these things through academic journals 
alone. Marvelous means of communication, even more intelligible than the 
written word, are available for utilization in this major task. These facilities 
are available to the American Council of Learned Societies if and when that 
Council, with the interested aid of its constituent societies, finds the means 
of using them. 
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Report of the Twenty-ninth Session of the 
Union Academique Internationale 
at Brussels, Belgium 


June 13-17, 1955 
By RenssELaer W. Lee 
Delegate of the American Council of Learned Societies 


HE Twenty-ninth Session of the UAI, held at the Palais des Académies 

in Brussels, was very efficiently conducted, thanks mainly to the excel- 
lent planning of the Administrative Secretary, J. V. Cox, and the able presid- 
ing Carsten Hgeg of the University of Copenhagen. Delegates were present 
from the member organizations of Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Holland, Italy, Japan, Norway, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and United States. UNESCO was represented 
by Herbert W. Schneider, Chief of the Division of Philosophy and Humane 
Sciences, and C.L.P.S.H. by Jean d’Ormesson, its Secretary. The Belgian Aca- 
demies, hosts of the meeting, were very hospitable throughout, arranging, 
among other things, a most interesting excursion to Bruges, which was 
capped by a memorable dinner. 

Full reports on the various UAI activities will appear, perhaps have al- 
ready appeared, in the Compte rendu. What is said here will therefore be in 
the nature of comment on those parts of the meeting which struck this 
observer as particularly noteworthy or interesting. 

During the past year the Bureau undertook a review of the statutes of 
UAI in order both to keep them conformable to Belgian law and to make 
them more in keeping with actual practice as it has developed in thirty-five 
years. The revised statutes were unanimously adopted by the delegates in the 
General Assembly. 

In regard to those projects in which the United States has at present a 
particular stake, the following may be reported: 

1. Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: Seven new fascicules have appeared in 
the course of the past year, making a total of g9. Funds have been allotted for 
publication during 1956, and the funds which will be requested of UNESCO 
for 1957 have also already been assigned provisionally. Funds which will be 
requested for 1958 will be assigned at next year’s meeting (1956). It is hoped 
to organize a colloquium of experts during 1956 for the purpose of discussing 
various problems that will confront the editors of future fascicules. 
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2. The reports of progress by E. A. Lowe on Codices Latini Antiquiores, 
by Charles R. D. Miller on the Editions of Selected Commentaries of Aver- 
roes on Aristotle, and by Paul Oskar Kristeller on Mediaeval and Renaissance 
Latin Translations and Commentaries were received with thanks and appre- 
ciation. 

The new dictionary of mediaeval Latin continues to make good progress 
under the energetic direction of Franz Blatt of the University of Aarhus, 
Denmark. Articles on the letter L, for which he assumed responsibility, will 
be finished by the end of this year and the publication of the articles under L 
will, as I understand, soon be undertaken as the first fascicule of the new 
dictionary. Professor Blatt told this delegate that past American support of 
the project keeps turning up and that he would gladly get in touch with 
American scholars, with whom he might discuss the possibility of further 
contributions from this side of the Atlantic. 

The UAI has now agreed to sponsor the Corpus Vitrearum Medi Aevi as 
an important long-term project in the history of art. Thanks to this sponsor- 
ship mediaeval stained glass up to 1480 will be published in the same series of 
volumes of the same format. Already four volumes are ready for the press 
and several others are under way. The United States will be able to contribute 
a volume or a portion of a volume to the series; it will contain the examples 
of mediaeval glass in American museums. 

The Dictionnaire de la Tetminologie du Droit International is nearly 
finished. It should be ready for the printer at the end of the present year or 
early in 1956. An interesting result of its near completion is that the experi- 
ence gained in compiling it will be put at the disposal of those who are 
undertaking the preparation of a dictionary of terminology in the social 
sciences. A memorandum concerning the purpose of the Dictionnaire de la 
Terminologie du Droit International and the method used in compilation 
has been given to UNESCO for transmission to those charged with the social 
science enterprise. 

This delegate was pleased to note that the UAI was at all points disposed 
to lend its warm support to projects concerning the Far and Near East. It 
voted subsidies for the years 1957 and 1958 to the project of microfilming 

documents concerning Japan in western archives. Work has already been 
accomplished in the archives of the Hague, and Professor Iwao of the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo has studied, with a view to microfilming in the near future, 
the documents relating to Japan in the Public Record Office, the Record De- 
partment of the British Museum, and the Office of Commonwealth Rela 
tions in London. The UAI also voted subsidies for 1957 and 1958 to the 
Concordance et Indices de la Tradition Musulmane on which rapid progress 
is being made. It also voted subsidies for these years for the completion of 
the last volume of Professor Cresswell’s monumental work on Muslin Archi- 
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tecture in Egypt. Professor Gelb of the University of Chicago reported good 
progress on the Assyrian Dictionary, but was not yet in a position to make a 
demand for supporting funds, 

In the meeting of the Commission des Affaires Internes, the question of 
the representation in the UAI of the Spanish Consejo Superior de Investi- 
gaciones Cientificas was debated at some length. The Consejo is planning to 
make formal application for admission. The UAI is eager to promote active 
collaboration with Spanish scholars and to entertain any constructive proposi- 
tion, but the fact remains that the statutes of the UAI do not permit affilia- 
tion with government-sponsored institutions like the Consejo. Can the Con- 
sejo get out from under government influence? In the meantime scholars 
representing the Consejo are welcome as observers at meetings of the UAI. 

In the same meeting of the Commission des Affaires Internes, Sir Charles 
Webster made the point that on the part of Asian delegates to UNESCO 
there had been some opposition to UNESCO’s allotting funds to non-govern- 
mental organizations like the UAI. This is in part because the gentlemen from 
Asia are insufficiently versed in the functions of academies. Everything that 
the UAI can do to further scholarly enterprises that have to do with Asia will 
help to ameliorate the Asian point of view. 

The next meeting of the UAI will be held in Rome, June 16-20, 1956. 
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Fellowships and Grants 


HIS list is compiled with special emphasis on the humanities. It does 

not include prize contests, undergraduate scholarships, and—for the 
most part—graduate fellowships administered by specific universities. A pub- 
lication of the United States Office of Education of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, entitled Scholarships and Fellowships Avail- 
able at Institutions of Higher Education (Bulletin 1951, No. 16), is the most 
comprehensive compilation available. It may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., at a cost of $0.55. 


For Study in the United States 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN: Graduate 
Fellowships for the completion of the dissertation or for continued re- 
search after the Ph.D. has been received. In general, the $2,000 fellow- 
ships are awarded to young women who have completed residence work 
for the Ph.D. degree or who have already received the degree; the $2,500- 
$3,500 awards are designed for more mature scholars who need a year 
of uninterrupted work for writing and research. Closing date, December 
15. Address correspondence to the Secretary, Committee on Fellowship 
Awards, American Association of University Women, 1634 Eye Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY: Louise Wallace Hackney Scholar- 
ship for research in Chinese art. Candidates must be U. S. citizens who 
are graduate students with three years of Chinese language study at a 
recognized university. Knowledge of Chinese history and the history of 
art are essential. The scholarship is open to men or women promising in 
this field rather than to scholars of recognized standing. The tenure of 
the scholarship will be devoted primarily to research in actual paintings 
and, consequently, is to be spent in a museum where both paintings and 
adequate language guidance are available. The stipend is variable. Ad- 
dress correspondence to A. G. Wenley, Director, Freer Gallery of Art, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington 25, D. C. 

AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY: Grants for Postdoctoral Re- 
search in the physical sciences, the biological sciences, the social sciences, 
and the humanities. Awards are made by the Committee on Research at 

its meetings in October, December, February, April and June. An ap- 

plication may be made at any time and will be considered at the next 
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meeting of the Committee if received a month in advance. Address cor- 
respondence and requests for application forms to the American Philo- 
sophical Society, 104 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. 

BOLLINGEN FOUNDATION, INC.: Fellowships for research, usually in 
the fields of anthropology, archaeology, mythology, sociology, psychol- 
ogy, religion, and art. Stipends range from $1,200 to $3,600 a year. There 
are no specific qualifications; each application is judged individually. 
However, the Foundation does not grant awards to students to assist 
them in their education. Address correspondence to the Secretary, Bollin- 
gen Foundation, Inc., 140 East 62nd Street, New York 21, New York. 

CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE-WEST AND 
SOUTH, INC.: Semple Scholarship Award available to any teacher 
of Latin or Greek within the territory of the Association for Summer 
Session at the American Academy in Rome and the American School of 
Classical Studies in Athens (in alternate years). The amount is $250 from 
the Association, with remittance of fee and/or other assistance from 
the respective schools. Address correspondence to John N. Hough, 
Secretary, Classical Association of the Middle-West and South, Inc., 
8E Hellems Building, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 

DUMBARTON OAKES RESEARCH LIBRARY AND COLLECTION, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY: Junior Fellowships for graduate students 
who wish to pursue their studies on a late classical, Early Christian, or 
Byzantine subject. Projects in the Western medieval and Near Eastern 
fields are also acceptable if they involve relationships with Byzantium. 
It is normally expected that applicants will have completed their resident 
requirements for an advanced degree and have a working knowledge of 
Latin and, in most cases, of Greek. Junior Fellowships carry a grant of 
$1,000, in addition to room and board for the academic year, and may be 
renewable twice. No fees are charged. Special arrangements are made for 
married fellows. 

Research Fellowships for more advanced scholars desirous of devot- 
ing a year or a term to research in the above mentioned fields. 

Closing date, March 1, 1956. Address correspondence to The Director 
of Studies, Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, 1703 
Thirty-second Street, N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 

FOLGER SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY: Grants-in-aid intended to assist 
mature scholars in completing works of importance. There is an inde- 
terminate number of grants, and the stipend is dependent upon the situ- 
ation. Address correspondence to Louis B. Wright, Director, The Folger 
Library, Washington 3, D. C. 

FORD FOUNDATION FOREIGN STUDY AND RESEARCH FEL- 

LOWSHIP PROGRAM: Asian Studies: Fellowships for United States 
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citizens (and aliens permanently residing in the United States who can 
give substantial evidence of their intention to become citizens), under 
forty years of age, wishing to initiate or continue research concerning the 
Far East, the Near and Middle East, South Asia, and Southeast Asia. 
Eligibility is limited to college seniors completing undergraduate studies 
during the current academic year; persons who have had experience or 
are now engaged in business, government, agriculture, communications, 
law and other fields, regardless of whether they have lived and worked 
in the areas; men and women who are doing or have done graduate 
work relating to the specified areas; and men and women who are doing 
or have done graduate work in fields or disciplines that have specific 
application to the stated areas. Awards will be made for periods from 
one to three years, and in amounts that will be determined by reference 
to the applicant’s qualifications and experience, and his individual pro- 
gram of study and research. Closing date, December 15. Address corre- 
spondence to The Ford Foundation, Foreign Study and Research Fel- 
lowship Program, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

Soviet and East European Studies: 1. Graduate Area Training Scholar- 
ships designed to afford training in graduate programs organized to pro- 
vide both intensive study in a discipline and integrated, inter-disciplinary 
study of the Soviet Union or the peripheral Slavic and East European 
areas. Awards, therefore, will be for study at area centers so organized. 
These centers should also have official university recognition and support 
of the program; adequate library resources both for teaching and research 
on the area; competent instruction in the principal languages of the area; 
course and seminar offerings in at least five pertinent subjects in addition 
to language instruction; some specific mechanisms for integrating the 
area studies; an area research program; and, finally, emphasis on the 
modern era. Applicants for scholarships may be either men or women 
who should ordinarily not have passed their thirty-first birthday. Subject 
to this general limitation, Graduate Area Training Scholarships are 
available to the following: a) Persons who have completed or who will 
have completed during the current academic year a program of under- 
graduate studies in the social sciences or humanities. Applicants need not 
previously have studied the Soviet or East European areas or a language 
of those areas in order to qualify; b) Graduate students in the early stages 
of study in the social sciences or humanities who wish to combine further 
training in their field with Soviet or East European area study; c) Grad- 
uate students in the social sciences or humanities now enrolled in the first 
or second year of a Soviet or East European area study program. Awards 
will be made for one academic year only, but requests for extensions in 


succeeding years will be considered. In fixing individual stipends, the 
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Foundation will take into account necessary maintenance and tuition costs 
as well as other sources of support available to the applicant. 

2. Pre-doctoral Area Research Training Fellowships and Post-doctoral 
Area Research Training Fellowships planned primarily to help round 
out the student’s Soviet or East European graduate training by providing, 
at the advanced pre-doctoral or early post-doctoral level, an opportunity 
to develop his research skills. The applicant will be required to show how 
the proposed research program will contribute to his research competence. 
Programs to be carried out in the United States or abroad, or both, may 
be submitted. Applications may include plans for additional study of a 
supplementary language or discipline, or of a cultural area in or related 
to the Soviet Union. Joint applications which propose inter-disciplinary 
or inter-cultural research projects as part of overall research-training pro- 
grams will be considered. 

Fellowships will also be available to provide graduate area study and re- 
search training to scholars of demonstrated accomplishments in their 
field, profession, or discipline with no previous training in the Soviet or 
East European areas. Such applications are sought particularly from 
scholars in fields seriously under-represented among specialists in these 
areas, such as: cultural anthropology, sociology, social psychology, the 
natural sciences, economic geography, economics, philosophy, religion, 
music and the fine arts, and education. 

Applicants for pre-doctoral fellowships should ordinarily not have 
passed their 36th birthday; applicants for post-doctoral fellowships, their 
41st. Subject to this general limitation, fellowships will be available to: 
a) Graduate students in Soviet or East European area study centers who 
have already fulfilled all requirements for the Ph.D. except the disserta- 
tion, or who will have done so by the beginning of the fall semester, 1956. 
A faculty sponsor must be designated by each pre-doctoral applicant; b) 
Holders of the doctorate who have Soviet or East European area study 
background; c) Scholars who have already received the doctorate, or who 
have completed all the requirements for the doctorate except the disserta- 
tion, but who have not yet specialized in the indicated areas. 

Awards will normally be made for a period of one calendar year, but 
careful consideration will be given to programs requiring longer periods 
of time. In fixing the stipends for pre-doctoral and post-doctoral Fellows, 
account will be taken of the applicant’s qualifications and experience, 
family status, and special expenses to be incurred in conducting his pro- 
gram, as well as other available sources of support. Closing date for ap- 
plications is December 15. Address correspondence to The Ford Founda- 
tion, Foreign Study and Research Fellowship Program, 477 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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African Studies: African Studies Fellowship awards will be available to 
persons who wish to undertake African Studies in the United States, 
Europe, the United Kingdom, and/or in Africa south of the Sahara. 
Eligibility is limited to: a) graduate students in African studies programs 
who have already fulfilled all the requirements for the Ph.D. except the 
dissertation or will have done so by the beginning of the fall semester, 
1956; b) Holders of the doctorate who have African studies background; 
c) Scholars who have already received the doctorate or who will have 
completed all the requirements for the doctorate except the dissertation 
but who have not yet specialized in African studies; d) Persons in gov- 
ernment, journalism, or the professions who have professional dealings 
with Africa or African problems and who wish to increase their knowl- 
edge of Africa. Awards will be made for periods of from one to three 
years, and in amounts that will be determined by reference to the appli- 
cant’s qualifications and experience, and his individual program of study 
and research. Closing date for applications is December 15. Address corre- 
spondence to The Ford Foundation, Foreign Study and Research Fellow- 
ship Program, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


FORD FOUNDATION INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS FELLOW- 


SHIPS for special advanced training related to international and foreign 
affairs. Persons now studying or teaching international relations will be 
assisted to undertake graduate training in another social science or in 
the history, culture, and current problems of one or more nations of Asia, 
the Near East, Africa, or the Soviet and East European area. Persons 
already trained in one of the other social sciences or related humanities, 
or who have specialized foreign area training, will be assisted to under- 
take graduate work in international relations. The program will provide 
fellowships for a few American men and women of unusual promise to 
take up to two years of training, beginning no later than January 1, 1957. 
Application is open to persons who hold the Ph.D. degree or who expect 
at least to have completed all requirements for the degree, except the 
dissertation, by February 1956. Closing date, December 15. Address corre- 
spondence to The Secretary, The Ford Foundation, Attention: Interna- 
tional Relations Training Fellowships, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 


CHARLES L. FREER SCHOLARSHIP AND FELLOWSHIP FOR RE- 


SEARCH IN ORIENTAL ART: Established in honor of the late 
Charles L. Freer, of Detroit, who founded the Freer Gallery of Art in 
Washington, D. C., and left a bequest to the University of Michigan for 
research and publication in connection with the objects of Oriental art 
in that Gallery. Graduate students who are beginning advanced work in 
Oriental art at the University of Michigan are eligible to apply for the 
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Charles L. Freer Scholarship in Oriental Art. It carries a stipend of $500 
for the academic year. Students who are properly equipped with a knowl- 
edge of Oriental art and languages and who have passed their preliminary 
examinations for the doctoral degree in Oriental art at the University of 
Michigan are eligible to apply for the Charles L. Freer Fellowship in 
Oriental Art. Its stipend is at the rate of $200 a month and entitles the 
holder to a year of advanced work at the Freer Gallery of Art in Wash- 
ington, D. C., while completing his thesis. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC EDUCATIONAL AND CHARITABLE FUND: 


Six graduate fellowships for study in arts and sciences, law, and business. 
The stipends range in amount from $1,750 to $2,500, with an additional 
grant of $1,200 to the institution for tuition, etc. Closing date, February 1. 
Address correspondence to Fellowship Program, 1 River Road, Sche- 
nectady 5, New York. 


JOHN SIMON GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDATION: Fellow- 


ships to further the development of scholars and artists by assisting them 
to engage in research in any field of knowledge and artistic creation in 
any of the fine arts including music. Candidacy is limited to citizens of 
the United States (or, in exceptional cases, to permanent residents who 
are not citizens) or to citizens of all the other American republics, of the 
Republic of the Philippines, of Canada, and of the British Caribbean for 
study in the United States. The Fellows are usually of ages between 
twenty-five and forty. Appointments are made ordinarily for one year, 
but plans which require longer or shorter periods also will be considered. 
The grants normally amount to $3,000 for a year of twelve months. Mem- 
bers of the teaching profession who have received sabbatical leave on full 
or part salary are eligible for appointment; and, in general, the amount of 
the grant will be adjusted to the needs of each Fellow, considering his 
other resources and the purpose and scope of his studies. The Foundation 
may subsidize the publication of important contributions to knowledge 
produced by holders of Fellowships; but it does not undertake to aid in 
publishing all works so produced. Closing date, October 15. Address 
correspondence to Henry Allen Moe, Secretary General, John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY SOCIETY OF FELLOWS: Applications not 


received from candidates themselves, but nominations from responsible 
sponsors are welcomed (before January 15). Preference is given to candi- 
dates who have completed most of their routine training for advanced 
work. Six to eight appointments are usually made each year, for three- 
year terms. Fellows are not subject to examination, are not required to 
make reports, receive no credit for courses; they are free to devote their 
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entire time to productive scholarship and preparation therefor, and the 

facilities of all branches of the university are open to them without 

charge. Stipends are as follows: first-term appointment (men below 

25), single men, $1,400, married, $3,100; second-term appointment (men 

25-28), single, $1,700, married, $3,400. Unmarried men receive free board 

and lodging. Fellows also receive free tuition, and, in appropriate cases, 

grants for travel, research materials, etc. Address correspondence to Crane 

Brinton, Chairman, Society of Fellows, Widener 98, Cambridge 38, Mas- 

sachusetts. 

HENRY E. HUNTINGTON LIBRARY: Fellowships and Grants-in-aid 
for research in the humanities intended to enable scholars to bring 
significant research to completion. Preference is given to scholars whose 
projects deal with Anglo-American civilization (1500-1800). There are 
four or five fellowships of $4,000 each. Closing date, December 3. Ad- 
dress correspondence to the Chairman of the Fellowship Committee, 
Huntington Library, San Marino 9, California. 

MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE: Post-doctoral fellowship for resident re- 
search in a field for which the College has appropriate facilities. Open 
to post-doctoral U. S. students. Address correspondence to the Dean, 
School of Graduate Studies, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 

MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE: Graduate fellowships and scholarships for 
specialized study in Middle East affairs. The fellowship may cover field 
study; the scholarships cover Middle East program study at institutions 
in the United States. Address correspondence to the Assistant Secretary, 
The Middle East Institute, 1761 N Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: Graduate fellowships open to doctoral 
candidates in the Program in American Studies. Applicants must hold a 
degree or degrees in one of the humanities, in one of the social sciences, 
or in American civilization. The stipends range between $2,000 and 
$4,000. Closing date, March 1. Address correspondence to Tremaine Mc- 
Dowell, Chairman, Program in American Studies, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

NATIONAL WOODROW WILSON FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM: Fel- 
lowships for the first year of graduate study in the fields of the humani- 
ties and social sciences. (The following fields may be taken as designating 
the scope of the Program’s current interest: Art and Archaeology, the 
Classics, History—including the History of Mathematics and the History 
of Science—, Language and Literature, Music, Philosophy, Religion, 
Speech, Cultural Anthropology, Economics, Geography (cultural), Po- 

litical Science, Social Psychology, Sociology.) The Program is designed 

to recruit for the teaching profession, at the college or university level, 
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young men and women who possess the highest qualities of intellect, 
character, and personality: in particular, those who have not thought of 
an academic career or at least are undecided upon it. Applications will not 
be received from the candidates themselves; nominations will be wel- 
comed from responsible members of the academic profession (prior to 
November 15, 1955). Students from any college or university will be 
considered. Successful candidates may undertake their study in a grad- 
uate school of their choice. Approximately 150 Fellows will be appointed 
for the coming academic year. Each will be granted a sum of money 
sufficient to guarantee him an adequate living for the year of his incum- 
bency, the normal stipend for an unmarried Fellow being $1,250 plus an 
amount to cover tuition. Adjustments in the stipend are made for married 
Fellows and in case of other special considerations. Twelve Regional Com- 
mittees carry on the work of recruiting and selecting Fellows from the 
United States and Canada. Address requests for names and addresses of 
Regional Chairmen and other correspondence to Robert F. Goheen, 
National Director, National Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program, 
South Reunion Hall, Princeton, New Jersey. 

NEWBERRY LIBRARY: A limited number of resident Staff Fellowships 
for mature scholars. For details, write Stanley Pargellis, Librarian, The 
Newberry Library, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY: Post-doctoral fellowships and scholarships. 
University Post-doctoral Fellowship with set stipend of $3,600 for nine 
months and Elizabeth Clay Howald Scholarship with a stipend of 
$3,600 a year. Address correspondence to Dean N. Paul Hudson, Grad- 
uate School, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

RESEARCH PROGRAM ON THE HISTORY OF THE CPSU: Grants 
in aid of research along the following lines: (1) a limited number of full- 
time fellowships, pre-doctoral and post-doctoral, on a one-year basis, par- 
ticularly to facilitate the completion of pertinent research projects which 
are already well under way; (2) grants for a semester, relieving recipients 
completely of their academic duties for that period and enabling them to 
devote the period to the completion of research work that was previously 
well advanced; (3) assistance in securing access to otherwise inaccessible 
research materials; (4) a limited number of summer grants, for sub- 
sistence and travel, to facilitate access to sources and completion of manu- 
scripts already in an advanced state. Applications will be considered from 
academically trained persons and from other persons who, by their 
previous research, have demonstrated a high level of competence in this 
field of investigation. Address correspondence to the Research Project on 
the History of the CPSU, 401 West 118th Street, New York 27, New 
York. 
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SWENSON-KIERKEGAARD MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP: A fellow- 
ship offered annually for intensive study of the thought of Séren Kierke- 
gaard, Danish religious philosopher. It is open to any qualified student. 
Qualification implies: an adequate intellectual preparation, including 
some intensive study of Kierkegaard; a reading knowledge of the Danish 
language; a definite religious as well as intellectual interest in Kierke- 
gaard’s thought; and an area of special interest in which the candidate 
wishes to concentrate his studies. The institution or locale in which 
studies will be pursued may be selected by the candidate on consulation 
with the Committee. The award amounts to $500. Closing date, April 15. 
Address correspondence to the Secretary of the Swenson-Kierkegaard 
Fellowship Committee, 100 Wesbrook Hall, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 

UNITED CHAPTERS OF PHI BETA KAPPA: Mary Isabel Sibley Fel- 
lowship awarded alternately in Greek (language, literature, history, or 
archaeology) and French (language or literature). Applicants must be 
unmarried women under thirty-five years of age with demonstrated 
ability to undertake original research. The Ph.D. degree is not essential, 
but the candidate must have completed both residence and course re- 
quirements. The Fellowship, which carries a stipend of $1,500, is granted 
biennially. Address correspondence to the Secretary, United Chapters of 
Phi Beta Kappa, 1811 Que Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS: Kate Neal Kinley Memorial Fellowship for 
advanced study of fine arts in America or abroad. The fellowship is open 
to graduates of the College of Fine and Applied Arts of the University of 
Illinois and to graduates of similar schools of equal educational standing. 
In general candidates should be under twenty-four years of age. Closing 
date, May 15. Address correspondence to Chairman, Kate Neal Kinley 
Memorial Fellowship Committee, College of Fine and Applied Arts, 
Room 110, Architecture Building, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

WENNER-GREN FOUNDATION FOR ANTHROPOLOGICAL RE- 
SEARCH: Fellowships, Grants-in-aid, etc., awarded to institutions and 
individuals for research and education in the field of anthropology and 
related sciences. Petitions for Pre-doctoral Fellowships must emanate 
from the Department in which the student is undertaking work for the 
Ph.D. degree. Address correspondence to the Wenner-Gren Foundation 
for Anthropological Research, 14 East 71st Street, New York 21, New 
York. 

JOHN HAY WHITNEY FOUNDATION: Opportunity Fellowships. 

Awards ($1,000-$3,000) for a full year’s work in varied fields for gradu- 

ate academic study and/or training or experience (journalism, the arts, 

etc.) to develop talents and forms of leadership. Grants are renewable in 
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special cases. The applicant must be a U. S. citizen (including residents 
of territories) between twenty-two and thirty-five years of age, who has 
completed his general education, has given positive evidence of excep- 
tional promise, and has not had full opportunity to develop talents be- 
cause of arbitrary barriers (racial, cultural background, or regional resi- 
dence). Closing date, November 30. Address correspondence to Oppor- 
tunity Fellowships, John Hay Whitney Foundation, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, New York. 


For Study Outside the United States 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME: Rome Prize Fellowships for mature 
students capable of independent work in architecture, landscape archi- 
tecture, musical composition, painting, sculpture, history of art, and 
classical studies. Research fellowships, offered in classical studies and art 
history, carry a stipend of $2,500 a year and residence at the Academy. 
All other fellowships carry a stipend of $1,250 a year, roundtrip transpor- 
tation between New York and Rome, studio space, residence at the 
Academy, and an additional allowance for travel. Closing date, January 
1. Address correspondence to Miss Mary T. Williams, Executive Secre- 
tary, American Academy in Rome, 1or Park Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 

AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE: Mary Campbell Me- 
morial Fellowship open to college graduates in fields of international 
relations, race relations, history, religion, and sociology. A stipend of 
$1,000 is offered for study abroad. The stipend is lower for study in the 
United States. Closing date, February 15. Address correspondence to the 
Committee of Award, American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
12th Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 

AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION: American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation Fellowships for Denmark, Norway, and Sweden in un- 
restricted fields open to applicants with a bachelor’s degree. The awards 
amount to between $1,000 and $1,500 per year and are of one year’s dura- 
tion. Closing date, April 1. Address correspondence to the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, 127 East 73rd Street, New York 21, New York. 

AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY: Scholarships in the follow- 
ing Departments of the Research Schools of Social Sciences and Pacific 
Studies—Anthropology and Sociology, Demography, Economics (includ- 
ing Economic History and Economic Statistics), Far Eastern History 
(China and Japan), History, Geography, International Relations, Law, 
Pacific History, Political Science (including Public Administration), 
Philosophy (including Political and Social Philosophy) and Statistics 

(including Mathematical Statistics). Applicants should be postgraduate 
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students with research experience, but applications may also be con- 
sidered from others with comparable experience or training. The initial 
period of tenure is two years, but the award may be extended for a third 
year. The present value of a Scholarship is £A655.0.0 per annum. Mar- 
ried scholars with dependent children may be granted an additional 
allowance of £ A150 per annum in respect of the first child, and a further 
£A50 per annum for each additional child. The University will make a 
contribution towards a scholar’s fare to Canberra, but not to those of his 
wife and family; the same maximum allowance will be made towards 
his return fare. Closing date, August 31. Address correspondence to the 
Australian Embassy, 1700 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington 6, D. C.; 
the Australian Consulate-General, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New 
York; the Australian Consulate-General, 206 Sansome Street, San Fran- 
cisco 4, California; or the Office of the Australian High Commissioner, 
5th Floor, Royal Bank Chambers, 100 Spark Street, Ottawa, Canada. 


BELGIAN AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION, INC:: 


Commission for Relief in Belgium Advanced Fellowships for study in 
Belgium and a few for study and research in the Belgian Congo. Candi- 
dates should be representative American scholars capable of stimulating 
closer U. S.-Belgian cultural and scientific relations. Applicants under 
thirty-five years of age are preferred. Tenure of the awards, which 
amount to $2,000-$4,000 can generally be adjusted to the individual plan 
of study. Closing date, November 15. Address correspondence to E. 
Clark Stillman, Secretary, Belgian American Educational Foundation, 
Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

Belgian Art Fellowships for attendance at a Summer Seminar in the His- 
tory of Art to be held in Brussels. These fellowships are designed for 
advanced scholars and younger professors and museum staff members 
and amount to $650 for the period of about two months. Candidates 
must be American citizens and in good health. There is no age limit, but 
it is expected that most members of the Seminar will be between twenty- 
five and thirty-five years of age. Applicants should have an adequate 
knowledge of French. Closing date, March 15. Address correspondence 
to E. Clark Stillman, Secretary, Belgian American Educational Founda- 
tion, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


CENTRO COLOMBO-AMERICANO: Teach:ng fellowships available to 


American graduate students in English, Spanish, Latin American studies, 
and Education, for research at Biblioteca Nacional, Universidad Nacional, 
Universidad Javeriana, Universidad de los Andes, Museo Nacional, and 
other institutions. Fellows must teach English as a foreign language to 
adults approximately fifteen hours weekly during the academic year and 
must attend a teacher-training course. Awards provide round-trip air 
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transportation from Miami, Florida, plus a monthly stipend of 350 
Colombian pesos. Fellowships are from July 25 through July of the fol- 
lowing year. Candidates must have completed two years of college 
Spanish. Address correspondence to the Director of Courses, Centro 
Colombo-Americano, Apartade Aereo 38-15, Bogota, Colombia. 

DUBLIN INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDIES: Scholarships in 
Celtic studies at the Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies. Available to 
candidates who have a university degree of honors standard and can pro- 
vide evidence of ability to carry out research work. Awards amount to 
between £250 and £350 for one academic year and are subject to re- 
newal. Applications may be made between January and March. Address 
correspondence to The Registrar, Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, 
64-65 Merrion Square, Dublin, Ireland. 

DURHAM COLLEGES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM: Re- 
search Fellowships in Arts for senior researchers wishing to continue a 
project on which considerable work already has been done. The awards 
are for two years at £600 a year, and one is available every two or three 
years. Address correspondence to the Secretary of the Durham Colleges, 
38 North Bailey, Durham, England. 

FORD FOUNDATION FOREIGN STUDY AND RESEARCH FEL- 
LOWSHIP PROGRAM: Asian Studies, Soviet and East European 
Studies, and African Studies are described under the heading “For Study 
in the United States”, pp. 18-21. 

CHARLES AND JULIA HENRY FUND: Henry Fellowships for study 
or research to be carried out at Oxford or Cambridge Universities. Candi- 
dates must be unmarried American citizens who have given evidence of 
distinction in some branch of learning; preference will be given to candi- 
dates with recent bachelor’s degrees. Candidates are prohibited from re- 
ceiving similar assistance during the tenure of the fellowship and must 
devote full time to study, social intercourse with other students, and 
travel, The awards are for one year and amount to £700. Closing date, 
January 15. Address correspondence to the Office of the Secretary of Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut or Office of the Secretary to the 
Corporation of Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 

INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION: The following fel- 
lowships are administered in the United States by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. General eligibility requirements include United 
States citizenship; bachelor’s degree unless otherwise indicated; good 
academic record and capacity for independent study; good character, 
personality and adaptability; ability to use the language of the country 
of study, and good health. Preference will be given to candidates under 

thirty-five years of age and, all other qualifications being equal, to those 
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who have not had previous foreign experience. Successful candidates 
must meet all expenses of travel and incidentals. In most cases they must 
supplement these grants-in-aid of foreign study with partial living ex- 
penses. All awards are for one academic year. Address correspondence to 
the U. S. Student Program, Institute of International Education, 1 East 
67th Street, New York 21, New York. 


Asia 


Ceylon 


UNIVERSITY OF CEYLON (Peradeniya) : Two fellowships for study 
of Pali and Buddhism, Indian philosophy, economics, geography, 
history of Ceylon, and sociology. All lectures at the University are 
in English, except a few in oriental languages. For field work in the 
villages, some knowledge of Sinhalese or Tamil would be required. 
The award includes tuition, board, and a double room. Preference is 
given to male candidates. Closing date, january 15. 

Iran 

UNIVERSITY OF TEHERAN: Possibility of two awards for study or 
research in the fields of science or the humanities at the University. 
Persian language and literature are stressed; knowledge of Persian 
is a prerequisite. Male candidates only. Closing date, April 1. 

Israel 

ISRAEL MINISTRY OF EDUCATION: One fellowship for study 
at Hebrew University, Hebrew Technical Institute, or Weizmann 
Institute of Science, providing 1,800 Israel pounds and waiver of 
tuition. Preferred fields are regional Middle East or Israel studies. 
Knowledge of Hebrew is not required, but instruction at the three 
institutions is in Hebrew. Candidates under thirty-five will be given 
preference. Closing date, June 1. 


Europe 


Austria 

AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT: Four scholarships for study at any 
institution of higher learning in Austria. Eligibility limited to un- 
married students. Awards provide eight monthly stipends of 2,600 
Austrian schillings, and one travel payment of 1,400 Austrian schil- 
lings will be offered. Closing date, May 31. 

UNIVERSITY OF VIENNA SUMMER SCHOOL (Gmunden): 
Eight awards covering tuition and maintenance for six-week sum- 
mer course; open to graduates and undergraduates in last two years. 
Closing date, May 1; closing date for admissions only, May 30. 

Denmark 

DANISH GOVERNMENT: Three fellowships of 3,780 kroner each. 
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A working knowledge of Danish may be acquired in summer orien- 
tation courses in Denmark. Closing date, March 1. 

France 

FRENCH GOVERNMENT: Twenty-seven fellowships offered through 
the Direction Générale des Relations Culturelles for study in French 
universities and other state institutions of higher education. Eligi- 
bility is limited to unmarried candidates not over thirty years of age. 
Awards provide a monthly stipend of 30,000 francs and a waiver of 
tuition fees. Closing date, February 1. 

Forty assistantships offered through the Office National des Uni- 
versités et Ecoles Frangcaises. Assistants are appointed to French 
secondary schools and teacher training institutions. These positions 
are part-time and consist primarily of conducting English conversa- 
tion classes. Most assistants are assigned to schools in the provinces. 
Those situated in or near university towns are entitled to enroll in 
the nearest university, where tuition is usually waived. Stipends are 
from 27,000 to 31,000 francs monthly. Applicants must be unmarried 
and under 30. Closing date, February 1. 

WOOLLEY FOUNDATION: Four awards for the study of art and 
music in Paris are available at the Beaux Arts, the Conservatoire 
National, or with private instructors upon recommendation of the 
authorities in Paris. Eligibility is limited to unmarried candidates 
with a college degree or its equivalent in the applicant’s field of 
study. The stipend amounts to $1,000 for living expenses and tuition 
over an eight-month period beginning October 15. The Woolley 
awards are under the auspices of the Board of Governors of the 
United States House of the Cité Universitaire. Grantees live at the 
United States House and are expected to take an active part in house 
activities. Closing date, February 1. 

Germany 

BAVARIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION AND CULTURE: One 
fellowship for study at the Universities of Munich, Erlangen, or 
Wiirzburg, or at one of the four philosophical institutes in Bavaria. 
The fellowship provides tuition and 200 DM per month. Closing 
date, March 1. 

DEUTSCHER AKADEMISCHER AUSTAUSCHDIENST: Ten fel- 
lowships for study in the universities of higher learning in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Western Germany. Each fellowship amounts to 
2,250 DM for the academic year. Closing date, March r. 

GERMAN UNIVERSITIES: The Universities of Cologne, Kiel, and the 
Aachen Technische Hochschule offer one award each, and the Free 
University of Berlin two awards, covering tuition and yearly stipends 
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similar to those of the Deutscher Akademischer Austauschdienst and 
Bavarian Ministry awards. (Candidates applying for Germany are 
considered for all awards.) Closing date, March 1. 

Italy 

ITALIAN GOVERNMENT: Six fellowships with a stipend of 600,000 
lire for six months of study or research. Free tuition, except for 
musicians who study privately, receiving 50,000 lire extra. Candidates 
must have a master’s degree or the equivalent in advanced work, 
such as recognition as an artist, scholar, or scientist. 

ITALIAN UNIVERSITY COLLEGES: One fellowship at the Collegio 
Ghislieri, Pavia (limited to men), and two at the University of 
Padua, covering room, board, and tuition. Age limit is thirty. Closing 
date, April 1. 

The Netherlands 

NETHERLANDS GOVERNMENT: Three fellowships open to grad- 
uate students, perferably under twenty-eight. Each award carries a 
stipend of 2,000 guilders; tuition fees are waived. Married candidates 
considered if not planning to take dependents. Some knowledge of 
Dutch desirable but not a prerequisite. Closing date, March 1. 

Spain 

SPANISH PROGRAM: Five awards given by private donor. $2,000 for 
the academic year for maintenance, tuition, and travel. Closing date, 
May 1. 


Sweden 

SWEDISH GOVERNMENT: Three fellowships offered through the 
Sweden-American Foundation for study at Swedish universities and 
other approved institutions. Closing date, March 1. 


Switzerland 

SWISS UNIVERSITIES AND ORGANIZATIONS: The Swiss uni- 
versities offer tuition grants. In addition, Swiss educational institu- 
tions and bi-national organizations offer partial maintenance grants 


ranging from 2,000 to 3,500 francs for the academic year. Closing 
date, March 1. 


United Kingdom 
BRITISH UNIVERSITIES SUMMER SCHOOLS: Approximately 
fourteen awards covering half the costs of tuition and maintenance 
for six-week courses at the Universities of Edinburgh, London, Ox- 
ford, and Birmingham (at Stratford). Open to graduates and under- 
graduates in last two years. Closing date, March 24; closing date for 
admissions only, April 7. 
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Latin America 


Colombia 

UNIVERSITY OF CALDAS (Manizales) : Two teaching assistantships 
to American graduate students for the academic year January 3 to 
October 5, 1956. Both men and women are eligible. Grantees are 
required to assist the Department of Languages in the teaching of 
English for not more than fifteen hours a week. These assistantships 
are intended for future teachers of Spanish and preference will be 
given to candidates with this career in mind. The award includes a 
monthly stipend of 275 Colombian pesos (approximately US 
$100.00), room, and tuition in any faculty of the University. Trans- 
portation by air from Miami to Manizales and return is also pro- 
vided. Closing date, December 1. 

Cuba 

CUBAN-AMERICAN CULTURAL INSTITUTE: The Father Felix 
Varela Fellowship for study at the University of Havana. Preference 
will be given to students not primarily interested in research. The 
grantee will receive $100 a month for ten months plus tuition fees. 
Closing date, March 1. 

Mexico. 

MEXICAN GOVERNMENT: Eleven graduate and five undergraduate 
awards, offered through the Mexico-United States Commission on 
Cultural Cooperation. Especially recommended graduate fields in 
the humanities and social sciences are architecture, Indian and 
physical anthropology, ethnology, archaeology, art (painting), and 
Mexican history. Graduate awards amount to 1,249 pesos monthly for 
the academic years (March 1 to December 15). Recommended un- 
dergraduate fields include philosophy, language and literature, Mexi- 
can history, ethnology, archaeology, and physical anthropology. The 
undergraduate awards amount to 1,185 pesos for the academic year. 
Closing date, November 1. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN: 


Eligibility for these fellowships includes completion of two years of resi- 
dence work for the Ph.D. degree or receipt of the degree. “The greatest 
importance is attached to the project on which the candidate wishes to 
work—its significance, and the evidence of the candidate’s ability to pur- 
sue it. The candidate must show promise of distinction in her field of 
study.” The deadline for the receipt of applications is December 1. Ad- 
dress correspondence to the Secretary, Committee on Fellowship Awards, 
American Association of University Women, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Australian Fellowship open to women for study and research in Aus- 
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tralia in unrestricted fields. One award of 600 Australian pounds is given 
for one year and is subject to renewal. 

AAUW International Fellowships open to women for study and re- 
search in unrestricted fields in any country other than that of the re- 
cipient. There are four awards of $1,500 each for one academic year; one 
for $2,000. IFUW Fellowships open to women for study and research in 
unrestricted fields in any country other than that of the recipient. One 
fellowship is available amounting to £600 for the academic year; another 
for £500. 

AAUW MARION REILLY AWARD open to women to enable the 
recipient to complete a piece of research work already begun. Research 
may be conducted in any field and in any country other than that of the 
recipient. The award amounts to $1,000 and is given for one academic 
year or for the time required for completion of research. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN: 


Postgraduate Research Fellowships, Junior Fellowships £350-£ 400 and 
Senior Fellowships £500-£600, tenable for one year, for original re- 
search in Philosophy, History, Dutch, French, German, Italian, Greek, 
Latin, English, Geography, Psychology, and Sociology, at Bedford Col- 
lege. Applicants must be university graduates and must have demon- 
strated capacity to do original research. 

Lady Huggins Scholarship, for research in a sociological subject, open 
to women holding a university degree or its equivalent. An award of 
about £100 for one year is made from time to time as funds permit. 
Susan Stebbing Studentship, open to women for postgraduate work in 
philosophy. An award of £100 for the period of one year is made every 
two or three years. Address correspondence to The Registrar, Bedford 
College for Women, University of London, Regent’s Park, London, 
N.W. 1, England. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RE- 


SEARCH: Research Fellowships in History for research in history at the 
Institute of Historical Research. The award of £275 a year is subject to 
renewal. Closing date, May 1. Address correspondence to The Secretary, 
Institute of Historical Research, Senate House, Malet Street, London 
W.C., 1, England. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER: Research Studentships in Law, The- 


ology, and Economic and Social Studies. The awards of from £250 to 
£300 are subject to renewal. Closing date, July 1. Address correspondence 
to The Registrar, University of Manchester, Oxford Road, Manchester 
13, England. 


LADY MARGARET HALL: Resident Research Fellowship for a graduate 


woman student for research in an unrestricted field at Oxford University. 
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The award is for three years at £300 a year, and is generally given to 
someone already well started on research and with some work already 
published. The fellowship is available when vacant. Address correspond- 
ence to the Secretary, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, England. 


MARSHALL SCHOLARSHIPS: Twelve scholarships for study at British 


universities are offered annually by the British Government to United 
States citizens of either sex. Candidates must be under twenty-eight years 
of age on October 1 in the year in which the award will be taken up, and 
must be graduates of a degree-granting college or university of the 
United States. The scholarships are tenable at any university in the United 
Kingdom. Awards are made for two years in the first instance, but may be 
extended for a third year. The value of a Marshall Scholarship is £550 a 
year and may be raised to £600 since the cost of living at British uni- 
versities may vary. A married man’s scholarship is increased by £200 a 
year. Marshall Scholars receive their transportation to and from their 
university in the United Kingdom. For purposes of selection, four re- 
gional committees have been established, each composed of the British 
Consul-General for the region and five United States citizens. Closing 
date, September 30. Address correspondence to: Eastern Region—British 
Consulate-General, 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York; Southern 
Region—British Consulate-General, National Bank of Commerce Build- 
ing, 210 Baronne Street, New Orleans 12, Louisiana; Middle West Re- 
gton—British Consulate-General, 720 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, Illinois; Pactfic Region—British Consulate-General, 310 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco 4, California. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY: Arthur C. Tagge Fellowship offered in the hu- 


manities and social sciences for university graduates proceeding to a 
higher degree at McGill University. An award of $1,000 is given for one 
academic year. Closing date, May 1. 

University Fellowships are available in the humanities and social sciences 
to university graduates proceeding to a higher degree at McGill Uni- 
versity. These awards range from $400 to $800 for one academic year and 
are subject to renewal. Closing date, May 1. Address correspondence to 
the Dean of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Canada. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION: Scholarships and 


research fellowships through a series of exchanges to further the study of 
the common traditions, historical experience, and present needs of the 
North Atlantic community. Preference will be given to candidates with 
some graduate training. Language proficiency is essential for placement 
in non-English-speaking countries. Grants will be 500,000 French francs 
for one academic year of study, plus travel expenses. Closing date, De- 
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cember 1. Address correspondence concerning scholarships to the Insti- 
tute of International Education, 1 East 67th Street, New York City; 
correspondence concerning research fellowships should be addressed to 
the Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, 2101 Constitu- 
tion Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL: The Rotary Foundation Fellowship offered 


to men and women between the ages of twenty and twenty-eight inclu- 
sive who hold a college or university degree and possess a good speaking 
knowledge of the language of the country in which they propose to 
study. The amount of the award varies according to the country of 
study and covers transportation, maintenance, tuition fees, books, etc. for 
one academic year. Closing date, November 15. Address correspondence 
to the applicant’s local Rotary Club. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF CANADA: Research scholarships for Canadians to 


do research outside of Canada in literature or an allied subject. Post- 
doctoral stipend, $2,500; pre-doctoral, $1,500. Preference is given to stu- 
dents under thirty-five years of age. Research must be in progress, and 
the right to publish the results is reserved by the Royal Society. Closing 
date, January 1. Address correspondence to the Secretary, Royal Society 
of Canada, National Research Building, Ottawa, Canada. 


SOMERVILLE COLLEGE: Janet Watson Scholarship for Final Honour 


School or Research Degree course at Oxford University. Available to 
women graduates of an approved university. The awards of from £85 
to £100 are available for two or three year periods. Appointments are 
made when the scholarship is vacant. Address correspondence to The 
Principal, Somerville College, Oxford, England. 


SOROPTIMIST INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION (American Fed- 


eration of Soroptimist Clubs) : Fellowships for women. (1) One fellow- 
ship for a woman from within the area of the American Federation of 
Soroptimist Clubs (North, Central and South America and the islands of 
the Western Hemisphere) to study in a university outside the area of the 
Clubs. (2) One fellowship for a woman from outside the area of the 
American Federation of Soroptimist Clubs to study in a university 
within the area of the Clubs. A candidate must hold at least a Master’s 
Degree (or its equivalent) as accepted by an accredited educational in- 
stitution, must be well established in her chosen field, and must agree in 
writing to return to her country after completion of her study. Each 
award amounts to $3,000. Closing date, December 1. Address correspond- 
ence to Mrs. Alida H. Dyson, Chairman Fellowship Committee, 3700 
West Washington Boulevard, Los Angeles 18, California. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT: Convention for the Promotion of 


Inter-American Cultural Relations (Buenos Aires Convention) Program 
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providing for the annual exchange of two graduate students between each 
of the participating countries. In addition to the United States, participat- 
ing countries are Boliva, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraquay, Peru, and Venezuela. Closing date, November 1. 
Address correspondence to the U. S. Student Department, Institute of 
International Education, 1 East 67 Street, New York 21, New York. 
Fulbright Awards for Graduate Students for study in Australia, Austria, 
Belgium and Luxembourg, Burma, Ceylon, Chile, Denmark, Egypt, Fin- 
land, France, Germany, Greece, India, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, the Philippines, and the United Kingdom. Ap- 
plications may be made through the Fulbright advisor at the applicant’s 
institution or through the U. S. Student Program, Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, 1 East 67th Street, New York 21, New York. 
Fulbright Postdoctoral Awards for teaching or postdoctoral research in 
countries with Fulbright agreements (see above). Grants, made in foreign 
currencies and not convertible into dollars, may approximate $5,000 plus 
(in many cases) round-trip transportation, cost-of-living allowance for 
dependents, allowance for equipment, secretarial assistance, etc. Most 
grants are for one academic year although there is a minimum of six 
months for some few research awards. Address correspondence to the 
Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Washington 6, D. C. 

Grants for Lecturing Abroad at institutions of higher education in coun- 
tries not now participating in the program under the Fulbright Act. It 
is expected that these countries will include Brazil, Cuba, Guatemala, 
Israel, Korea, Mexico, Turkey, and Yugoslavia, and that the institutions 
will request lecturers chiefly in the fields of the humanities and the social 
sciences for the full academic year and for shorter terms. Grants will be 
paid partly in dollars and partly in currencies of the participating coun- 
tries from their contributions to the support of the program. These grants 
normally include a maintenance allowance and transportation for the 
grantee. (Transportation will not be provided for dependents.) In an- 
ticipation of future requests for nomination of scholars for these awards, 
the Conference Board Committee is maintaining a register of American 
professors who are interested in lecturing abroad. Address correspondence 
to the Conference Board Committee on International Exchange of Per- 
sons, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 

Foreign Teaching Grants offered to qualified persons who will serve in 
Binational Centers in the other American republics, Turkey, Iran, Burma, 
and Thailand as teachers of English as a foreign language. These grants 
are limited in number and amount to between $3,000 and $3,500 per year 
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in addition to an annual allowance of from $1,000 to $4,000 and transpor- 
tation. Persons qualified as Directors of Courses receive grants of from 
$4,000 to $5,500 and Binational Center Administrators receive $5,000 to 
$7,000 per annum. Address correspondence to Centers Division, Informa- 
tion Center Service, United States Information Agency, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


The American Numismatic 
Society *s Summer Seminar in Numismatics 


HE Society’s fourth Summer Seminar in Numismatics was held at its 
Museum in New York in the ten weeks from June 21 to August 27, 
1955. Lhe Seminar was attended by twelve students from nine universities. 

The use of numismatics as a necessary auxiliary to research in history and 
other broad fields of study provided the theme of the Seminar. The program 
included background reading on coins, attendance at thirteen conferences 
conducted by specialists in selected fields, preparation by each student of a 
paper on a topic of his own selection. Most of the conferences were concerned 
with specific problems in ancient and mediaeval history and art toward the 
solution of which numismatics makes a definite contribution. In the closing 
week of the Seminar each of the students conducted a conference on his own 
topic of investigation. 

Those who conducted conferences were: Dr. Howard L. Adelson, Asso- 
ciate Editor, American Numismatic Society; Professor Andreas Alféldi, Uni- 
versity of Basel, Switzerland; Professor Alfred R. Bellinger, Yale University; 
Mr. Joachim Gaehde, Institute of Fine Arts, New York University; Mr. 
Henry Grunthal, Assistant to the Chief Curator, American Numismatic 
Society; Professor Harald Ingholt, Yale University; Professor Robert S. 
Lopez, Yale University; Dr. George C. Miles, Chief Curator, American 
Numismatic Society; Dr. A. Carson Simpson, Vice President of the American 
Numismatic Society; Professor Joseph R. Strayer, Princeton University; Pro- 
fessor William P. Wallace, University of Toronto; Dr. Louis C. West, Prince- 
ton University and President of the American Numismatic Society. 

The fields of study represented by the students were: history, 6; history 
of art, 3; classics, 2; oriental languages, 1. The following students, each of 
whom received a grant-in-aid from the Society, were in attendance: Robert 
L. Baker, Princeton University; Anna Shaw Benjamin, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Thomas N. Bisson, Princeton University; Hugh C. Fallon, Ford- 
ham University; George Galavaris, Princeton University; Myron L. Ken- 
nedy, University of Minnesota; Samuel C. Kinser, Cornell University; Mary 
Morehart, University of California; Martin Polstein, Columbia University; 
Lilian Randall, Radcliffe College; John E. Rexine, Harvard University; 
George T. Scanlon, Princeton University. 

The Seminar will be repeated in the summer of 1956, and the Society 
will again offer grants-in-aid to students who will have completed at least 
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one year’s graduate study by June 1956, in archaeology, classics, economics, 
history, history of art, oriental languages, and other humanistic fields. This 
offer is restricted to students or junior instructors at Universities in the 
United States and Canada. Further information and application forms may 
be obtained from the office of the Society, Broadway between 155th and 156th 
Streets, New York 32, New York. Completed applications for the grants 
must be filed by March 1, 1956. 
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International Conferences in 
The Humanities and Social Sciences 


[The Newsletter would appreciate information concerning any national or 
international conferences to be held in the United States to which interested 
foreign guests in this country would be welcome.] 

April 1956 

International Committee for Social Sciences Documentation. Paris, France. 
27 rue Staint-Guillaume, Paris 7°, France. 

June 3-9, 1956 

International Musicological Congress in Vienna—Mozart memorial year 1956. 
(History of music; musical bibliography and musical palaeography; 
editing and technical practices with respect to representation; compara- 
tive musical science; psychology of music and aesthetics of music; socio- 
logy of music.) Vienna, Austria. Buero des Internationalen musikwis- 
senschaftlichen Kongresses Wien—Mozartjahr 1956, Vienna IX, Univer- 
sitatsstrasse 10/TII. 

July 2-6, 1956 

Asian History Conference. School of Oriental and African Studies, Univer- 
sity of London. Professor C. H. Philips, School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London, London, W. C. I., England. 

August 8-14, 1956 

Thirty-second International Congress of Americanists. Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. c/o Jens Yde, Secretary General, National Museum, Ethnological 
Department, Copenhagen K, Denmark. 

August 9-18, 1956 

Eighteenth International Geographical Congress, International Geographical 
Union. (Cartography and photography; geomorphology; climatology; 
hydrography; biography; human geography; geography of population 
and settlement; medical geography; agricultural geography; geography 
of industry, trade, and transport; historical and political geography; 
methodology, teaching of geography, and bibliography; regional geogra- 
phy.) Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Dr. George H. T. Kimble, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of Union, c/o Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, 

New York 36, New York, or Executive Secretary of the Organizing 

Committee of the Congress, Professor Hilgard O'Reilly Sternberg, 

Centro de Pesquisas de Geografic do Brasil, Faculdade Nacional de 

Filosofia, Av. Presidente Antonio Carlos 40, Rio de Janeiro, Brasil. 
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August 22-29, 1956 

Third World Congress of Sociology, International Sociological Association. 
(Problems of social change in the twentieth century: changes in economic 
structure, in class structure, in the family, in education; interrelations of 
changes in different areas of society; sociology in 1956.) Amsterdam, 
Netherlands. Mr. T. B. Bottomore, Secretary of Association, Skepper 
House, 13 Endsleigh Street, London, W. C. 1. 

August 27-September 1, 1956 

Second Congress for Old Testament Study. Strasbourg, France. Secrétariat 


du congrés d’étude de l’Ancien Testament, 67, Allée de la Robertsau, | 


Strasbourg, France. 
September 1-9, 1956 


Fifth International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, | 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. American Or- 
ganizing Committee, International Congress of Anthropology, National 


Academy of Sciences-National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Ave- 


nue, Washington 25, D. C. 

September 3-5, 1956 . 

International Congress on Aesthetics. Venice, Italy. The organizing com- 
mitte consists of Thomas Munro as Executive Secretary and Helmut 
Hungerland, representing the American Society for Aesthetics; Etienne 
Souriau and André Veinstein, representing the French Society for Aes 
thetics; and Gillo Dorfles and Luciano Anceschi in Italy. 

September 3-10, 1956 

Eighth International Congress for the History of Science, and Fourth General 
Assembly of the International Union for the History of Science. Florence 
and Milan, Italy. Professor Vasco Ronchi, Director de !’Instituto Nazion- 
ale di Ottica, via San Leonardo 79, Florence, Italy. 

Undecided—1956 

United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 


(UNESCO), General Conference. New Delhi, India. UNESCO, 19 


Avenue Kléber, Paris 16°, France. 
Undecided—1958 
Twelfth Congress of the International Federation of Philosophical Societies. 
Italy. Secretariat, 32 rue de la Pecherie, Uccle, Brussels, Belgium. 
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ACLS—Library of Congress: 
British Manuscripts Project 


British Manuscripts Project: A Checklist of the Microfilms Prepared in 
England and Wales for the American Council of Learned Societies, 1941-1945. 
Compiled by Lester K. Born. Library of Congress, 1945; xvii, 170 pp.; $2.00, 
Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress. 

Many scholars and librarians will be grateful for the publication of this 
record of the contents of an important collection. The introductory sections— 
largely historical—will also be of considerable interest to some. The collection 
described comprises 2,652 reels which make available approximately five mil- 
lion pages, most of them of manuscripts, although a few rare printed docu- 
ments are included. Their range is from the medieval to the eighteenth 
century. 

The project back of this was conceived in 1940 by the then ACLS Com- 
mittee on Microcopying Materials for Research. That committee appointed 
a Subcommittee on Selection of Materials which by correspondence sought 
the advice of some four hundred scholars as to specific manuscripts in foreign 
repositories which might profitably be added in microfilm to collections in 
the United States. The response was great and shortly provided an “Emer- 
gency Want List” of four typewritten volumes, identifying manuscripts in 
forty foreign countries. The conditions of war, however, caused the committee 
to decide to limit photographic operations to Great Britain. These operations 
were made possible by grants from the Rockefeller Foundation, which, even- 
tually amounted to $130,000. 

Revised Want Lists were prepared; the mechanics of photography in 
Britain and the processing of the films were assigned under contract to 
Eugene B. Power, President of University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
scholars cooperated individually and through the ACLS committee in the 
singling out of important materials; and in 1941 the photographic work, 
which was to continue for approximately five years, got under way. 

A card catalogue of the collection prepared (1944-1948) in the General 
Library of the University of Michigan provided the basic information for the 
Checklist. Positive prints of the items listed may be purchased from the Photo- 
duplication Service, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 
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ACLS COMMITTEES 
1955-1956 


T its meeting on June 16-17, 1955, the Board of Directors voted to 
continue a number of committees for a term beginning July 1, 1955 and 
concluding June 30, 1956, with the membership indicated: 


COMMITTE ON AN ARCHIVE OF ISLAMIC CULTURE 


Myron B. Smith (Islamic art), Library of Congress; John A. Wilson (Egyp- 
tology), University of Chicago; T. Cuyler Young (Persian literature), Prince- 
ton University. 


COMMITTEE ON THE DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


Chairman: Dumas Malone (History), Columbia University 
Irving Dilliard, St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Waldo G. Leland (History), Di- 
rector Emeritus, ACLS; Stanley Pargellis (History and literature), Newberry 
Library; Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr. (History), Harvard University. 


COMMITTEE ON THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


Chairman: Erwin R. Goodenough (History of Religion), Yale University 
Secretary: Clarence H. Hamilton (Philosophy and Far Eastern studies), 
Oberlin, Ohio 
Walter Harrelson (Dean, Divinity School), University of Chicago; D. H. 
Daugherty, ACLS staff liaison. 


COMMITTEE ON THE LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


Chairman: Albert H. Marckwardt (English), University of Michigan 
Secretary: Martin Joos (Germanic languages and literatures), University 
of Wisconsin 

Theodore Andersson (French), Yale University; Bernard Bloch (Linguis- 
tics), Yale University; Archibald A. Hill (Linguistics), University of Texas; 
Norman A. McQuown (Linguistics), University of Chicago; William G. 
Moulton (Linguistics), Cornell University; Mortimer Graves, ACLS staff 
liaison. 

Associate members: John B. Carroll (Psychology), Harvard University; 
John Kepke (Linguistics), New York City; Henry Lee Smith, Jr. (Linguis- 
tics), Foreign Service Institute, U. S. Department of State. 
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COMMITTEE ON MUSICOLOGY 


Chairman: Carroll C. Pratt (Psychology), Princeton University 
Secretary: Edward N. Waters (Musicology), Library of Congress 
Jacques Barzun (History), Columbia University; Manfred F. Bukofzer * 
(Musicology), University of California at Berkeley; Gustave Reese (Musi- 
cology), New York University; D. H. Daugherty, ACLS staff liaison. 


PACIFIC COAST COMMITTEE FOR THE HUMANITIES 


Chairman: John W. Dodds (English), Stanford University 

Secretary: J. W. Olmsted (History), University of California at Riverside 
William R. Dennes (Philosophy), University of California at Berkeley; 
Robert Heilman (English), University of Washington; E. Wilson Lyon 
(History), Pomona College; Lynn White, jr. (History), Mills College. 


SOUTHERN HUMANITIES CONFERENCE 


Edward D. Myers (Philosophy and linguistics), Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity; ACLS representative. 


COMMITTEE ON AMERICAN NATIVE LANGUAGES 


(with the American Anthropological Association and the Linguistic So- 
ciety of America) 
Harry Hoijer (Anthropology), University of California at Los Angeles, 
ACLS representative. 


COMMITTEE ON THE INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 
OF PERSONS 


(with the American Council on Education, the National Research Coun- 
cil, and the Social Science Research Council) 
D. H. Daugherty, ACLS; Bernard Phillips (Philosophy), University of 
Delaware; Ira O. Wade (French literature), Princeton University, ACLS 
representatives. 


COMMITTEE ON THE RECOVERY OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
REMAINS 


(with the American Anthropological Association and the Society for 
American Archaeology) 
William S. Webb (Physics and anthropology), University of Kentucky, and 
George Will* (Anthropology), Bismarck, North Dakota, ACLS representa- 
tives. 
* Since deceased. 
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COMMITTEE ON THE RELATION OF THE LEARNED 
SOCIETIES TO AMERICAN EDUCATION 


William R. Parker (English), New York University; Ronald S. Anderson 
(Far Eastern studies), University of Michigan; Boyd C. Shafer (History), 
American Historical Association. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON SLAVIC STUDIES 


(with the Social Science Research Council) 
Chairman: C. E. Black (History), Princeton University 
Secretary: William B. Edgerton (Russian literature), Pennsylvania State 
University 
Abram Bergson (Economics), Columbia University; Merle Fainsod (Po- 
litical science), Harvard University; H. H. Fisher (History), Hoover Insti- 
tute and Library, Stanford University; Chauncy D. Harris (Geography), 
University of Chicago; Ernest J. Simmons (Slavic studies), Columbia Uni- 
versity; S. Harrison Thomson (History), University of Colorado; René 
Wellek (English and comparative literature), Yale University; Sergius 
Yakobson (Slavic studies), Library of Congress; Mortimer Graves, ACLS 
staff liaison. 


ACLS Tape Library Loan Service for Home or Classroom 


As noted in the Summer 1955 issue of the ACLS Newsletter (Vol. VI, 
No. 2), the National Association of Educational Broadcasters has distributed 
through its facilities copies of the tapes of the ACLS series “Understanding 
Other Cultures” to forty-one of its member stations. 

The original tapes, which include a brief statement on some phase of 
ACLS activities, have now been returned by NAEB to the Executive Offices. 
Copies of the entire series may be rented from the ACLS offices at the rate 
of $10 a month. Single half-hour tapes are available at $2 a month. The 
subjects covered are: 

The Linguistic Approach to Culture 

Archibald A. Hill, Professor of English, University of Texas 
Latin America 

Henry Grattan Doyle, Dean of Columbian College, The George Wash- 

ington University 
The Arab World 
Harold W. Glidden, Member of the Board of Advisory Editors of the 
Middle East Journal 
The Cultures of India, Pakistan and Ceylon 

Horace I. Poleman, Chief, Division of Orientalia, Library of Congress 

Understanding the Peoples of Southeast Asia 
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Cecil Hobbs, Reference Librarian for Southeast Asia, Library of Congress 
Chinese Culture 
Arthur W. Hummel, formerly Chief, Division of Orientalia, Library of 
Congress 
Japanese Character and Personality as Revealed in Their Culture 
Daniel Crump Buchanan, Foreign Affairs Officer, U. S. Information 
Agency 
Understanding Russian Culture 
W. Chapin Huntington, formerly U. S. Commercial Attaché in Russia 
and France. 
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Notes 


The Director General of UNESCO has announced that the Universal 
Copyright Convention came into force on September 16, 1955, by virtue of 
the ratifications of the required twelve countries. The Principality of Monaco 
deposited the twelfth ratification on June 16, and the Convention comes into 
force, according to its terms, three months thereafter. 

Public Law 743 (approved August 31, 1954), the recent amendment to 
the copyright law that implemented the United States ratification of the 
treaty, also became effective on September 16, 1955. Accordingly, on and 
after that date, works first published in the following countries or works by 
nationals of these countries will receive the benefit of the new law: Andorra, 
Cambodia, Chile, Costa Rica, German Federal Republic, Haiti, Israel, Laos, 
Monaco, Pakistan, and Spain. In essence, such works will receive automatic 
copyright protection in this country without the necessity of complying with 
the formalities of the United States law. Likewise, works by United States 
authors, or those first published in the United States, will receive protection 
in these eleven countries. 


* * © © &© & 


The ACLS was invited to be represented at the inauguration, on Novem- 
ber 9, 1955, of Paul S. Bachman as fifth President of the University of Hawaii. 
The official delegate of the Council was Charles A. Moore, Professor of 
Philosophy and Chairman of the Department of Philosophy at the University. 


* *£ *€© &© & €© = 


The second series of Franklin J. Matchette Lectures on the Philosophy of 
Art were delivered in Cleveland, Ohio this November by Gillo Dorfles, Edi- 
tor of Aut Aut, a prominent magazine of arts and letters in Milan, Italy. 
These lectures, presented under the joint sponsorship of the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art, Western Reserve University, and the Matchette Foundation, 
had as their general topic “The Philosophy of Taste in Art.” The first series 
was delivered by Thomas Munro, Editor of the Journal of Aesthetics and 
Art Criticism and former delegate to the ACLS from the American Society 
for Aesthetics. 


The Maurice Frost Lecture Agency (88 Newman Street, London, W. 1) 
has announced its establishment as the first agency in the United Kingdom 
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to send speakers direct to America. During the season 1956-1957 it hopes to 
make arrangements for Lady Violet Bonham Cater, one of the greatest ex- 
ponents of the English language; Sir Mortimer Wheeler, the world-famous 
achaeologist and a foremost TV personality in England; L. G. Pine, editor 
of Burke’s Peerage and a leading authority on genealogy; and W. Mac- 
queen-Pope, probably the greatest historian of the English theatre. 

Any person or organization interested in this service is invited to request 
details direct to the Agency. 


* *©* *€* © & & 


The American Association of University Professors has recently pub- 
lished The Universities of Italy by R. C. Simonini, Jr., Chairman, Depart- 
ment of English, Longwood College. The study was done during the aca- 
demic year 1953-1954 while the author was on leave as Fulbright Research 
Scholar at the University of Florence, Italy. The publication has been called 
by the Fulbright Commission in Rome the most complete and accurate ac- 
count of the subject available in English, and the Commission is planning to 
reprint it in Italy for distribution to American Fulbright grantees. 


* * © &© € & 


Edward N. Waters, Assistant Chief of the Music Division of the Library 
of Congress and Secretary of the ACLS Committee on Musicology, is the 
author of the recently published Victor Herbert: A Life in Music. Macmillan. 


653 pp-, $8.50. 


The University of Buffalo has reported that the American Council of 
Polish Cultural Clubs was held on its campus early in August. The Univer- 
sity has inaugurated a Polish Room which was initiated by the Polish Arts 
Club of Buffalo. This marks the beginning of an effort to build up a sound 
collection and looks toward the development of Polish studies at that in- 
stitution. 


One of the many concerns of the ACLS has long been the creation and 
establishment of channels through which American books can be distributed 
abroad. A recent development in this connection is the CARE “American 
Bookshelf” program. The ninety-nine titles in the Bookshelf were selected 
by the U. S. Information Agency. These pocket-sized editions were chosen 
to give an authentic cross-section of life and literature in the United States 
in such fields as history and political science, philosophy, biography, educa- 
tion and the arts, science and technology, poetry, fiction, and literary an- 
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thologies. Included are the works of such authors as Poe, Whitman, Mark 
Twain, Frost, Stephen Crane, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Hawthorne, Hemingway, 
and Steinbeck. The set also contains an English dictionary and a Pocket 
World Atlas. 

These “American Bookshelves” may be sent abroad through CARE for 
$30.00. Each set will be distributed to a school, a library, or some other insti- 
tution and will bear the name of the American donor. 


* * *£ &€ & & 


Through the generosity of the Saudi Arabian oil industry, three fellow- 
ships (valued at $1,666 each) are offered to students from the Near Eastern 
Arab countries for graduate study of the Near East at the University of 
Michigan during 1956-1957. : 

A candidate must be a citizen of one of the following states: Aden Crown 
Colony, Aden Protectorate, Bahrein, Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, 
Libya, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria, the Trucial States of Arabia, Yemen. 
Stateless former citizens of Palestine residing in the Near East are also 
eligible. 

These Fellowships will be used for study of some aspects of the Near East, 
pursued in residence at the University of Michigan during the next academic 
year, beginning September 24, 1956. A Fellow may be registered in the De 
partment of Near Eastern Studies or in another department, according to his 
field of specialization. Fellows are expected to devote their full time to study 
throughout the year. No further grants can be given to a Fellow from this 
fund during the year, and the expense of transport from and to the Near 
East is his own responsibility. Renewal of a Fellowship for a second year is 
possible, but Fellows will compete on equal terms with new candidates. 

A candidate must be qualified to begin or continue study of the Near 
East at the graduate level. Award of a Fellowship is contingent upon admis 
sion to the Graduate School of the University. Preference will be given to 
candidates with high academic records who have already shown a serious 
interest in some definite aspect of study of the Near East. Awards will not 
be made for ordinary professional or technical studies nor for post-doctoral 
research in any field. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the Department of Near Eastern Studies, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The deadline for the receipt 
of all completed application papers is February 20, 1956. 


** * *# 8H * 
“The Cultural Context of Sex Censorship” is the title of an article by 


Eric Larrabee, ACLS Member-at-large, in the Autumn, 1955, issue of Law 
and Contemporary Problems, a quarterly published by the Duke University 
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School of Law. The entire issue is a symposium on the subject of Obscenity 
and the Arts and includes articles by, among others, Weston La Barre of 
Duke, Abraham Kaplan of UCLA, William B. Lockhart and Robert C. Mc- 
Clure of the University of Minnesota, and Thomas I. Emerson of Yale. 


Prizes totalling $15,000 are to be awarded by President Magsaysay of the 
Philippines for books and articles on the Philippines or on any other Asian 
country or on Asia as a whole. The awards are to be made annually, be- 
ginning December 30, 1955, and are open to competitors from all countries. 
Nine prizes of $1,500 each are being offered for books and three prizes of 
$500 each for a series of articles. 


The National Science Foundation announced an award over a two-year 
period to Adolf Grunbaum, an ACLS Advanced Graduate Fellow, 1948-50. 
Mr. Grunbaum is connected with the Department of Philosophy, Lehigh Uni- 
versity. He plans to use his award in making “A Critical Study in Philosophy 
of Science Bearing on Fundamental Physical Theory.” 


An item in UNESCO Features states that an important literary prize, 
created by the European Community of Book Guilds and Clubs and spon- 
sored by the European Cultural Center, will be awarded for the second time 
on June 15, 1956, in Geneva. It is offered for an unpublished novel or biog- 
taphy of high literary standard and of sufficiently wide scope to justify its 
translation into several languages. No restrictions are made as to the na- 
tionality of the author, the subject, or the language. The international jury of 
award is composed of: Jean Giono, Ignazio Silone, Stephen Spender, Frank 
Thiess, H. Dressler, and Denis de Rougement. 
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